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islands, Puerto Rico and Mauritius. Puerto 
Rico’s hypothetical futures seem favorable, 
but “we cannot transfer with confidence the 
experience acquired there to any other cul- 
ture.” Reasoning by looking forward and look- 
ing backward gives a picture of most of 
Mauritius as living in camps surrounded by 
barbed wire and supported by world relief 
agencies within a few decades, a prediction 
the author feels may be generalizable to other 
areas of the world. 

By means of economic models some useful 
analyses are made of the relative costs and 
economic gains to be derived from national 
programs of fertility reduction in societies at 
varying stages of economic development. It 
is found, for example, that in societies of 
especially low per capita income, the cost of 
an effective program of fertility reduction may 
be greater than the economic gains it produces. 

Another chapter discusses the speed and the 
pattern with which oral contraception may be 
expected to spread. The implications of de- 
velopment in control over sex of children and 
in techniques of mass communication are con- 
sidered, as well as religious and political 
trends. The author is optimistic about the 
political picture, since he feels that nationalis- 
tic governments concerned with economic de- 
velopment and international power and prestige 
will adopt family-planning programs as a nec- 
essary means to these ends. 

Meier believes that the pill itself will not be 
sufficient to guarantee the needed reduction in 
future population growth; but voluntary ste- 
rility must be encouraged among a substantial 
proportion of the population by such means 
as greater career opportunities and prestige 
for childless women, by “companionate mar- 
riage ... as a kind of limited liability partner- 
ship to which certain tax and inheritance ad- 
vantages accrue,” and by a “complex family” 
household composed of fertile and infertile 
adults and a few children. 

The importance of this book does not lie 
in its social science, which is not especially 
good, or in its predictions, which are often so 
hypothetical as to defy argument, or in its 
recommendations, which seem somewhat far- 
fetched. Its importance lies, rather, in the fact 
that a respected scientist has had the courage 
to think ahead about an important and im- 
minent innovation, imaginatively, creatively, 
and with allowances for the complexities of 
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human social life. Had such a book been 
written prior to the introduction of death con- 
trol to underdeveloped areas, many of the 
unfortunate consequences of this innovation 
might have been mitigated. 


J. MayoneE Stycos 
Cornell University 


Free Society and Moral Crisis. By ROBERT 
CooLEy ANGELL. With a Foreword by 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR. Ann Arbor: Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, 1958. Pp. viii+ 252. 
$6.00. 


Robert Angells most recent book is a nota- 
ble contribution, highly appropriate as coming 
from an elder statesman of sociology, in par- 
ticular as the most eminent and consistent con- 
temporary representative of the tradition ini- 
tiated by his master, Charles Horton Cooley. 
The most striking positive emphases of the 
book are two: the treatment of common values 
as the central point of reference for the analy- 
sis of the functioning of a society and his em- 
phasis on the importance not only of what he 
calls the “moral web” but of its distinction 
from the system of common values. 

These points concern fundamental theoreti- 
cal orientations. At the same time, the book is 
a penetrating, balanced, and usually judicious 
discussion of a range of problems of interpre- 
tation of contemporary society, with special 
reference to the United States. In both respects, 
Angell shows a breadth of perspective and a 
catholicity of interpretation which is refresh- 
ing because it is so rare among contemporary 
sociologists, with their tendency toward rather 
narrowly limited interests in methodological 
precision. At the same time, Angell is in close 
and competent touch with a vast range of em- 
pirical work and for the most part uses it to 
good advantage. 

My principal criticisms are that on both 
scores Angell fails to follow the implications of 
his starting points with sufficiently sustained 
rigor. He neither carries through a generalized 
analysis of the value and normative compo- 
nents of the structure of a society and their re- 
lation to the non-normative, operative, and 
conditional elements nor places his problems of 
“moral crisis” adequately in the context of the 
conception of the society as a total functioning 
system. He is thus open to a kind of eclecti- 
cism which, in turn, opens the door to the in- 
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trusion of certain more subjectively personal 
preoccupations than are desirable in a work of 
this kind. 

This inadequacy is manifested on the theo- 
retical level at a number of points. First, there 
is the failure to make the fundamental distinc- 
tion between the values of a system and its 
goals. The crucial point here is that values are 
not situation- or function-specific, whereas 
goals are both. If the distinction is not clearly 
made, an uncertainty over the urgency or legit- 
imation of more particularized goals can easily 
be interpreted as a lack or shakiness of values 
or as a crisis of values. This is the case with 
Angell’s strong preoccupation with the prob- 
lem of handling the individual deviant, particu- 
larly the juvenile delinquent. A closely related 
problem is that of the distinction between soci- 
etal and personal values. I should make the dis- 
tinction turn on that of the category of objects 
evaluated, not on the “attitudes” of the evalua- 
tors. From the point of view of societal values, 
therefore, the problem of individual deviance 
may be more relativized than Angell makes it. 

With reference to the moral web, one of the 
more conspicuous manifestations of theoretical 
difficulty is Angell’s treatment of the relations 
of moral norms and law. His treatment of this 
neglected subject is one of the best in the so- 
ciological literature, and yet it falls short of be- 
ing satisfactory, its main shortcoming being a 
strong tendency to dissociate the two, Angell 
tends too much to stress the association of law 
with government and to impute to it an imposi- 
tion on the individual from outside, although 
at some points, particularly in his final chapter, 
he makes illuminating remarks on the legal 
process as an integrative mechanism. My own 
view is that the legal system is a specialized 
part—but, of course, by no means the whole— 
of the system of moral norms. Certain of its 
norms fail of the kind of institutionalization 
which gives them full moral authority—for ex- 
ample, relatively ad hoc and rapidly changing 
traffic regulations; but the big fundamentals of 
the legal order are most definitely an integral 
part of the moral order. There seems to be in 
Angell’s treatment a dichotomy between the 
binding enforcibility of law and the “subjec- 
tive’ commitment of individuals to moral 
norms, which is unreal at the empirical level. 
These are authentically distinguishable analyt- 
ical elements in a moral order but are both 
constitutive of it. 

The last theoretical problem area I would 
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like to mention is that of the order of connec- 
tions between what Angell calls, on the one 
hands, the “moral web” and, on the other hand, 
the “ecological web.” This of course is a version 
of the ancient dichotomy (in the German ver- 
sion, “ideal” and “real” factors) which has per- 
meated so much thought about society. That 
some such distinction must be made goes with- 
out saying. The point at which Angell’s treat- 
ment falls short is in detailed theoretical analy- 
sis of the zterrelations. His way of handling 
the problem tends to perpetuate the hiatus 
which is one of the unfortunate features of the 
heritage from the Hegel-Marx dichotomy. 
There is too much in this book of “standing 
Marx on his head.” On the one hand, the eco- 
logical emphasis tends to push the center of 
gravity of the non-normative components of 
social structure too far in the biological-envi- 
ronmentai direction. However important, in a 
conditional sense, these anchorages of social 
action are, the main implementive structures of 
social systems are collectivities and persons-in- 
roles. At the level of its functioning as a sys- 
tem, the cognate operative subsystems are what 
we call the “polity” and the “economy.” These 
are permeated and guided by values and moral 
norms in an elaborately graduated series of in- 
terpenetrating structures. 

The tendency to dissociate the moral and 
non-moral components of a society in Angell’s 
analysis is again illustrated in his treatment of 
law by a terminological problem, namely, the 
fact that Angell follows most contemporary so- 
ciological practice in restricting the term “‘insti- 
tution” to use as a synonym for “collectivity,” 
namely, an interactive system composed of 
roles, thereby abandoning the ancient usage of 
referring to legal institutions such as property 
and contract, which, whatever else they may be, 
are not collectivities (or “groups”). From An- 
gell’s point of view, then, the moral norms do 
not operate on society through its “institution- 
alized” mechanisms in the sense which this legal 
usage would suggest but through the “atti- 
tudes” of individuals as members of collectivi- 
ties. There is here an unnecessary and unwar- 
ranted jump from the societal level of values 
and norms to the subjective attitude of the in- 
dividual. Angell, to be sure, true to the Cooley 
tradition, does not fall into the still common 
individualistic fallacy in that he ignores or un- 
derplays the importance of group memberships. 
In particular, he is continually emphasizing the 
morally educative functions of “institutions” in 
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his sense. But nonetheless he has to resort to a 
sociologically unsupported psychological level 
of analysis to make the connection between his 
moral web and its implementation in the op- 
erative structures of the society, at the “‘eco- 
logical” level, so to speak. 

When we come to Angell’s interpretations of 
contemporary society, again this treatment is 
marked by a judiciousness and often penetrat- 
ing insight which goes far beyond levels normal 
among social scientists. He argues cogently 
against most of the commoner and more ideo- 
logical views about what is allegedly wrong with 
contemporary industrial societies. He will thus 
not accept without qualification such formulas 
as the trend to “other-directedness.”’ He very 
correctly focuses what elements of crisis there 
may be in the “moral” rather than the “ecologi- 
cal” realm. Yet he partly exaggerates the gen- 
erality of “moral crisis” and partly misinter- 
prets it. 

In the first place, there is, as noted, a strong 
preoccupation with the problem of individual 
deviance, particularly juvenile delinquency in 
the lower classes in central-city areas. I am 
somewhat skeptical of the repeated assertions 
that there has been a general trend toward in- 
crease in crime of this sort, but I am aware that 
this is a very tricky problem—in particular, 
however, allegations about longer-range trends 
need to be very carefully examined. That juve- 
nile (and adult) crime is distressingly frequent 
and constitutes a social problem of the first im- 
portance, I would be the last to deny. However, 
Angel endows it with a generalized importance 
as a symptom of moral failure which is out of 
proportion. Partly he underestimates its tran- 
sitory character in particular population ele- 
ments; partly he underestimates its relation to 
the general upgrading in education and occupa- 
tional status, which puts new and increased 
pressure on socially disadvantaged groups. Pre- 
cisely because more is coming to be expected, it 
is harder for marginal groups to keep above the 
margin of socially acceptable attainment. One 
might even hazard the paradox that, in part, 
delinquency is a symptom of the increasing 
moral integration of the society rather than the 
reverse, because it is related to increasing, not 
decreasing, pressure to implement societal val- 
ues. 

Another symptomatic context of preoccupa- 
tion is with the alleged widening of class divi- 
sions. It is, of course, true that the large urban 
and metropolitan community is characterized by 
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differentiations of residential community, which 
was not true of the rural community or the 
small town. Yet Angell seems to underplay 
greatly the extent to which these communities 
are not composed of homogeneously segregated 
elements but of subtle crosshatchings of differ- 
ent bases of variation. Surely, the ethnically 
homogeneous community has declined greatly. 
Much the same is true of segregation of white- 
and blue-collar elements of similar incomes. 
Usually any given residential community in- 
volves a number of denominational groups, 
though not, of course, the whole range. Gener- 
ally speaking, the type of operative solidarities 
which were so strikingly revealed by the Lazars- 
feld-Berelson studies of voting behavior is to 
be found in our local communities as an intri- 
cate web of variously cross-cutting relation- 
ships. My strong impression would be that the 
importance of this web has not been declining 
but that, with change in the structure of local 
communities, it has merely taken new forms. I 
see no tendency toward an increasing dichot- 
omization of American society on a class basis. 

The difficulty seems to rest in Angell’s tend- 
ency to hypostatize the individual and endow 
him with a kind of total status. With the intri- 
cate structural differentiation of American so- 
ciety, however, this becomes increasingly un- 
realistic. It is not so much the individual who 
is or is not morally integrated in the society, 
but a relational structure which is relatively 
more or less well integrated through the insti- 
tutionalization of its norms. This is to say that 
Angell has not carried the point of view origi- 
nating in Cooley all the way through; he is still 
not sufficiently sociological and is too “‘person- 
alistic” in his point of view. Empirically, that 
there is a vast amount of moral dislocation and 
strain in modern society is clear. Angell is fun- 
damentally right in locating the main strains at 
the moral level. I strongly question, however, 
whether he is justified in speaking of a gener- 
alized “moral crisis,” above all, if this is meant 
to refer to the level of values. 

The very extent to which I have taken the 
occasion of reviewing Angell’s book to state a 
number of criticisms is a measure of the qual- 
ity of the book. It is the kind of really high- 
level book which deserves the most serious 
critical attention. In its general orientation it is 
very much on the right track, both in its insist- 
ence on viewing a society in the large and in its 
emphasis on the level of values and moral 
norms. The main import of my criticism is that 
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Angell has not gone far enough in implementing 
the analyses implicit in his own fundamental 
point of view. 

TALCOTT PARSONS 
Harvard University 


The Large Family System: An Original Study 
on the Psychology of Family Behavior. By 
James H. S. Bossarp and ELEANOR STOKER 
Bott. Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1956. Pp. 325. $6.00. 


We are told that Professor Bossard and his 
coauthor devoted six years of investigation and 
analysis to the research reported in this book, 
one of a series on the sociology of the family. 
We are also told by both the publishers and 
the authors that it is a pioneer study in which 
“we have sought to break new ground and open 
new vistas.” 

The book is an excellent illustration of the 
principle that if you do not ask original ques- 
tions, you do not, usually, get original answers. 
It is certainly worthwhile to investigate the 
large family. As the authors note, in the 1940 
Census some 13 per cent of all children under 
eighteen years of age were in families with six 
or more children and 22 per cent in households 
with five or more related children under 
eighteen. We have had much discussion of the 
large family and, of course, much speculation 
on the nature of the family in generations past, 
when a much larger proportion of families was 
“large.” 

The authors had, it seems to me, two sig- 
nificant alternatives, if they were to make an 
original contribution: They could either have 
attempted a serious quantitative study, testing 
major guesses about life in a large family— 
these speculations are widely known and are 
found in common-sense literature as well as in 
elementary texts—or, on the other hand, they 
might have raised new and perhaps important 
questions about the large family, selecting a 
small sample to study intensively and imagi- 
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natively. Instead, they have chosen only 100 
families, about whom they have presented a 
substantial body of quantitative material but 
have asked only the most obvious questions, 
namely, How do the individual members view 
their family (“happy”? “resentfully”? etc.)? 
Were relations within the large family happy? 
Is the large family stable? Who does the rearing 
of the younger children, and how does this work 
out? How happy are the families of the chil- 
dren who were themselves reared in the large 
family? 

The information on each family was secured 
largely from one child, now adult, with addi- 
tional information from seventeen other mem- 
bers of it. Also, the parents of eighteen large 
families were interviewed, ten of which had 
been included in the study. Essentially, then, 
the materials are based on long case histories 
written by the informant himself, plus some 
additions. The authors have, of course, studied 
other. large families informally. 

The obtaining of data on the subleties of 
interaction from a single informant long years 
after seems dubious at best. The inherent sta- 
tistical and sociometric problems have been 
largely ignored, except for a brief reference in 
chapter 5 on the number of possible interrela- 
tionships. On the other hand, it may perhaps be 
that if one has asked shallow questions, the 
technique of gathering information has not un- 
dermined the study. 

The book contains some useful descriptive 
facts about the study of the family, and here 
and there one runs across a few notions, not 
quite common-sense, which are rendered some- 
what more secure by this study, on, for example, 
the bearing of the unique position of the oldest 
daughter in the large family on family responsi- 
bility and even marital happiness. In general, 
nevertheless, it remains true that diligence and 
even an interesting topic will not compensate 
for thinking creatively. 


WILLIAM J. GOODE 
Columbia University 
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